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and our profession of his leadership in the 
Church. 

Although this be conceded, it will not do 
for us simply to condemn these deviations 
from what we believe to be the true gospel 
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striking and sad indications, which are open 
to the observation of any thoughtful person, 
show that there is among us a widespread 
lack of wise family government. Here it is 
some runaway matrimonial adventure; here 





abe FE ited, as a consequence, to cause a neglect of| have prevailed, may not consistently condemn 
sol wit § ‘the regular services of the church” by both|a zeal which may not have been always ac- 
Lottie # Wachers and scholars. The acquirement of|cording to knowledge. 


= 


rged in | Weakness deplored by many excellent people|which beneficially adheres in the Divinely- 
who have the success of these schools very | ordained institution of the family. It appears 

much at heart.+ to have been too much lost sight of, that in 

In what has been thus said, I have made 

3. no reference to the system as it has beentaken|theé children, something like a correspondent 
nmitteey # ep by the members of Friends’ meetings gen-|spiritual loss may be experieheed by the 
rth-day, erally, outside of Philadelphia Yearly Mcet-|parents; for I think we look at the matter 
ing. Teaching is a service placed by the|but partially not to perceive that the real or 

retary. ‘| Apostle in near connection (if not co-ordina-|apparent gain in the one direction may react 
‘§ tion) with ministering and exhortation, and|disastrously in the other. Parental respon- 

NDS OF § itis safe to conclude that if the attempt to/sibility, with its spiritually-healthfal exertion 


with them, which have reacted injuriously | has gone out of our home life.” 

‘nd unpre “PON the simplicity of our worship of God,| Pertinent to this view of the subject are 
‘in wore some remarks on family government in the 
t. His gg  * See “The Friend” of Ninth month 24th. American Messenger, the carefully-edited and 
ief that Wi, f A well-known preacher and writer, G. F. Pentecost, | widely-circulated monthly issue of the Ameri- 
and pe recently expressed himself strongly upon the eyi- 

a of this danger, or, rather, existing evil. can 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
First-Day Occupation. 

In a late communication by the writer, 
upon “ Library and other Literature,”* some 
authorities were cited as to the harmful results 
of furnishing novels and novelettes with (more 
or less of) a moral, to the childrén of the so- 
talled “Sunday” or “Sabbath-schools.” It 
was pointed out ‘how, to the superior enter- 
tainment which this readily-supplied fiction 
afforded, might be traced the fact that a taste 
for exciting and, eventually, depraving read- 
ing, was fostered within the Church itself; 


‘Whilst the complaint was frequently heard 


that the attractions of the schools often oper- 


thead knowledye of scriptural matters, with- 
wit a Corresponding impress being made upon 
the spiritual apprehension, is a confessed 


impart a knowledge of religious matters be 
tadertaken by those who have no eall and no 
lification for this distinetive duty, whose 
are not set honestly and earnestly toward 

the heavenly kingdom, their endeavors must 
Malize little fruit. Further, the every-day 
bh and behavior of one who, whilst evi- 

tly not himself bearing the yoke of Christ, 


holiness, must have an obvious tendency to 
ree and not to gather. 


who have entered into this engagement 


@tays to direct others in the highway of|to the tendency alluded to as follows in a late 


‘Without calling in question the sincerity|in a half century, a spirit of levity, a leniency 
of the motives which have animated those|towards some forms of vice, and a general 
; it}lessening of restraint on the young, which 
will be admitted that some of these have|tend to encourage the sowing of wild oats, 

ted or permitted methods, others joining|regardless of the yield. The old strictness 


order: it may, on the contrary, be more profit-|/some young girl going to her ruin, and in 
able for us to ask ourselves whether, through |shame committing suicide, or perhaps foully 
the lack of attention to parental duty in many | murdered by her guilty betrayer; here some 
quarters, we have not rather invited these de-| young person rashly putting an end to life by 
partures. Have parents, with children grow-|poison or the too-ready pistol. Even when 
ing up around them, been so neglectful of the|matters do not go to the extent of crimes, in 
family relation, as to allow their offspring|how many homes will there be found turmoil 
year by year to spend the First-day of the|where there ought to be peace, bickerings 
week nearly as they pleased, taking no pains| where there ought to be harmony, unhappi- 
to gather them together for the purposes of;ness where there ought to be the highest joy 
suitable reading, instruction, or counsel? Hav-|this side of heaven. 

ing been present at the morning meeting,| “The reason is not far to seek. These 
have they accepted the day so entirely as a evils, greater or smaller, come from the law- 
day of rest, that they have taken something |lessness of ungoverned natures, and this from 
more than a comfortable mid-day meal, and|the lack of parental government. We, of 
feeling the need of repose, and an indisposi-|course, do not mean to say, that wise govern- 
tion to exert themselves, allowed the younger|ment in the family will prevent all crimes, or 
members of their families to while away the|do away with all evils. It is the work of the 
time as they inclined? Or, have they talked|Almighty to change the heart, and it is only 
business, ‘politics, and the crops with callers,|a change of beart that will make it sure that 
whilst their sons have strolled away or driven |there will be no outbreak of evil. Buta wise 
off for pleasure or to pay visits? Surely,|family government will, almost without ex- 
then, indifference and idleness, where such |ception, lead to individual self-control; and 
where that exists the outbreaks to which we 
have referred will not be found.” 

This wise family government, of which 
systematic reading and instruction to and 
with the youth formed an integral part, was 
a marked accompaniment of early (and much 
of later) Quakerism. Clarkson, in his “ Por- 
traiture” (page 67) says: “It is certainly an 
undeniable fact, that the youth of the Society, 

providing First-day schools for the benefit of} generally speaking, get earlier into a knowl- 


_ But, no system of moral and religious teach- 
ing, however excellent, can, it seems to me, 
compensate for a too general surrender of that 


edge of just sentiments, or into a knowledge 
of human nature, or into a knowledge of the 
true wisdom of life, than those of the world 
at large.- I have often been surprised to hear 
young Quakers talk of the folly and vanity 
of pursuits, in which persons older than them- 
selves were then embarking for the purpose 
of pleasure, and which the same persons have 
afterward found to have been the pursuit only 
of uneasiness and pain.” 

It is claimed by some that through the 
medium of First-day schools, many members 
have been added to our Society. Without 
advancing the opinion as to how far the So- 
ciety may have Nien strengthened by these 
various reported additions, it seems to me 
that, were our energies diligently exercised 
aceording to the example of the helpers of 
Nehemiah, each in repairing and re-building 
the broken-down well of Zion over against 
his own house, an erection much more endur- 
ing would result. Do any call this selfish? 
Do we esteem it selfish to first work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling? Will 
God’s cause in the earth suffer at the hands 
of a people who are earnestly engaged, parents 
and children together, in striving to do that 
which is acceptable in his sight? Instructed 
ract Society. The editor says: “ Many|and strengthened thus together, will the love 


and concern, is transferred for the time being 
to the shoulders of teachers, who, it may often 
happen, are not mach older nor religiously 
wiser than their scholars. 

May not an indiscriminating adherence to 
the system, taken in connection with the 
growth of novel and story-paper reading on 
the part of the children, have given strength 


number of the Christian at Work? “There has 
grown up in this country,” it remarks, “ with- 
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of God shed abroad in their hearts, extend, in 
this gospel day, no farther than to the stranger 
within their gates, or will it not also reach 

out to the neglected ones in the back streets, 
as well as to others, of other races, more dis- 
tant? Finally, will not the distinctive prin- 
ciples and testimonies of Friends, as the pos- 
session of a separate religious Society, be 
better apprehended and more consistently 
maintained ? 

In giving expression to these queries and 
suggestions, (which has been done with some 
hesitancy, as knowing that others older and 
more experienced could have stated them 
more acceptably), the writer hopes he will 
not be understood as in any wise depreciating 
any engagement which has been entered into 
in the love of the Master. His object has 
simply been—whilst remembering how we 
are enjoined to “covet earnestly the best gifts” 
—to incite us first to a more diligent cultiva- 
tion of family duties, as being a service which 
may be eminently blessed to ourselves, to our 
own religious Society, and to society at large. 

W.L. 
f For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Regeneration. 

We are by nature the children of wrath— 
children of the first Adam, after be had lost 
the divine life, and become spiritually dead. 
So we need to be regenerated ; that is, gener- 
ated anew; born again; not of corruptible 
seed, “ not of blood nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” A birth 
which is incorruptible and eternal. The first 
birth from the first Adam “1s of the earth, 
earthy.” The second birth is of the second 
Adam, the quickening spirit—the Lord from 
heaven, and is heavenly. For “as is the 
earthy, such are they also that are earthy ; 
and as is the heavenly, such are they also that 
are heavenly.” And as we, in the first birth, 
bear the image of the earthy, so we in the 
second birth bear the image of the heavenly. 

That was not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural, and afterward that 
which is spiritual. The new birth is the work 
of the Holy Spirit. And nothing but the 
spirit of holiness can regenerate us and make 
us holy. We have it from the highest au- 
thority, that “except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” So re- 
generation is the great need of the church, 
and of every individual member; in order that 
we might shine as lights in the world, and be 
made partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light. “As many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.” And this 
is the way the new birth is brought about. 
As we are led by the Spirit of life and light, 
we are brought out from under the bondage 
of death and darkness, and created anew 
(spiritually) in Christ Jesus, the Second Adam 
—the quickening spirit; 
regeneration, and the renewing of that Holy 
Spirit of life which was lost in the fall. And 
this is the only way the great and necessary 
change from death to life—from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to the 

wer of God, can be made. For can death 
forth life? It.is the Spirit that quick- 
and giveth life. Our fallen fleshly pro- 


om 
pensities can do nothing towards the great 
work. They are in the way, and have to be 
crucified and slain. 

It was sin, and death by sin, that first 
caused the separation between man and his 
Maker ; and that sin, or rather the sinful heart 
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from which it proceeds, has to be created 
anew by the eternal creative Word, before we 
can be re-united to God, and be made par- 
takers of his holiness. And without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord. And pollution 
cannot cleanse itself; neither can death pro- 
duce life. Therefore as in the first Adam all 
are in a state of spiritual death, so in Christ 
the Second Adam all may be restored to new- 
ness of life. But sinful man cannot redeem 
his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him. 
All that we can do is (like John the Baptist) 
to point the sinner to “the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
His power is sufficient, and as able to cleanse 
and renew life, as the power of the Evil One 
is to defile and cause death. The outward 
offering of Christ for the sins of the world, 
showed the great love and mercy of God 
towards sinful man, but we are not saved by 
that alone; but only as we livingly experi- 
ence the work of salvation for ourselves, by 
yielding in willing obedience to the purifying 
operations of the Holy Spirit within us. It; 
is only as we are regenerated, and walk in 
that “true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” that we have! 
fellow ship one with another, and witness the| 
blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse us from all sin. 


“The Friend.” _ 


For 


Excessive Dissipation. 


The writer is acquainted with many worthy 
females who are, perhaps, but seldom seen in 
publie and but little known, because of thei 
rather avoiding than seeking notoriety ; bei 
satisfied with the retired niche in which ing 
vidence has placed them, and in the approval | 
of Him to whom they are known, and wh 
they desire to serve. There are, on the oth 
band, multitudes of the same sex to whom 
change, novelty and excitement seem as graté 
ful and as indispensable as is opium to the 
lover of that enervating, ruinous drug. Thesg™ 
appear to look no higher than to revel in the” 
ever-changing scene—the parade and show,” 
and delights of sense— found at the varied” 
summer resorts and watering places; whem 
extravagance, and dissipation of time, and | 
mind, and money, with, it is to be feared, top 
much forgetfulness of God, make up their em 
tertainment, their pastime and neglect of the 
igreat purposes of life and of the opportuni: 
ties placed within the reach of all. 

These say, we cannot be singular, we must 
ido as the rest, or those around us, do. We 
‘cannot avoid conformity to a world in whidl 
we find ourselvesso temptingly placed. Th 
‘loose to the wind their pleasure-courting 





“ For this purpose the Son of God was mani-'and pursue their idol like the butterfly flit 
fested, that He might destroy the works of, from flower to flower, as though life was 


the devil,” and redeem us from all iniquity.” 
Now so far as we are redeemed, or regener- | 
ated and created anew in Christ Jesus, we 
have spiritual*life, both individually and in 
our assemblics for worship, instead of spiritual 
death and dry ceremonial formality. All the 
old Adam, or things pertaining to the fallen 
nature, having been crucified by the divine 
life, will have passed away, ‘ 


‘and all become Christ: 


but a gay, continuous holiday, designed for 
us to sport our airy season and be seen me 
‘more. These, to the casual observer and 
those engaged in the same giddy roundof 
fashion, appear satisfied to take up with the 
portion this poor world only can give, too 
busied or too neglectful of the rich and infi- 
nite beyond promised in the language. of 
“To him that overcometh will I 


new (spiritually), and all things of God who grant to sit with me in my throne, even as} 


hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ.” 
“ He died for all, that they which live should | 


not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto! 


Him who died for them.” 


also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father in his throne.” 
The following slips from recent newspapers, 


And “ by one offer-|should be cautionary signals, if not arresting 


by the washing of 


ing He hath perfected forever them that are; warnings, to all that are tempted to waste in 
sanctified.” And I do believe it is only the’ pleasure’s giddy whirl a life of such infinite 
sanctified ones—the new-born ones—that are importance. They are thus chronicled among 
perfected by that one offering. And it is these | the excessive dissipations of the season just 
that Peter calls the elect of God, * through! passed. 
sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience and| “The most brilliant racing season Saratoga 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” So'has ever known closed on Saturday.” 
we must be born again—born of water and of; “The ladies who ride so fearlessly after 
the Spirit—born of the purifying elements.|the hounds at Newport fox-hunts are called 
For “that which is born of the flesh is flesh ; ‘saddle artists.’ ” 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.”| “Saratoga is voted ‘ nothing, if not ape 
Now, reader, how is it with thee? Pause /latively stylish in all it does.’ ” 
and ponder. Of what avail will it be for thee|  « Extravagant dressing in the morning is 
to read and believe these momentous truths, | now quite the fashion at Newport, and wonder 
if thou hast not witnessed the new birth for]is expressed as to what is left for ‘ full dress,’ 
thyself? We may believe in the necessity of|since painted satins, point lace sleeves, ems 
regeneration, and be able to talk with fluency | broidered shoes and over-dresses of pearl ne 
about it, but if we have not received it, what| work are displayed on a public lawn at high 
good will all our belief and talk do us? If|noon.’ 
we are not born of God we are not his chil-| “At Saratoga fair women are endeavorin 
dren. If we have not the Spirit of Christ we|to outvie each other in elaborate and cos 
are none of his. And when the great day of|dresses. Finery is in full blast, and fashiom 
decision shall come upon us, I solemnly fear|able costumes, many of which are more e& 
such shall be weighed in the balances and travagant than either pretty or becomin 
found wanting. astonish beholders. ‘What shall I wear,’ i 
I am this day eighty years old. And still|the feminine cry.” 
find that I have daily to watch and secretly} “One hundred and sixty arrivals were regi 
to pray that I enter not into temptation. I|tered at the Ocean House, New port, one day 
also find that although the spirit is increas-|last week. Gayety reigns.” : 
ingly made willing, the flesh is at times weak.) “The day is ushered in at the Casino b 
But I rejoice in the hope of the glory of God.|the playing of the band at eleven; every 
D. where is gayety, brightness and life. Elbow 


Dublin, Ind., 10th mo. 6th, 1881. ing one another among the crowds are savant} 
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millionaires, women of beauty and fashion, |benevolent intentions. The following is from 


clergymen and politicians, literateurs, and, in 
force, a large proportion of the gilded youth.” 

“Hops are given almost nightly at Cape 
May, and attended with success. The season 
js at its height.” 

“Ocean View, Virginia, has numbered many 

ests this season. A writer says: ‘It is per- 
footy charming—no end of fun and enjoy- 
ment.” 

After all loved self’s fond indulgence in 
these gay pastimes and absorbing parapher- 
nalia, we have no doubt that, with many, 
“the heart mistrusting asks if this be joy ?” 
while the soul—that part destined to an im- 
mortal existence—secretly longs for some- 
thing more real and substantial ; something 
more in accordance with the great purpose 
and duty of life ; something which would seem 
but a due recognition of the rich and varied 
bounties of a kind Father in heaven; to whom 
a faithful account must be rendered for the 
use of time, talents, riches, influence, and all 
else we may for a little while be entrusted 
with, or be permitted to enjoy. Can exces- 
sive dissipation and profuse expense, wholly 
drown feelings of painful misgivings and fell 
remorse ? or can beauty, and the sweet notes 
of poisoning flattery, with the oft too welcome 
homage paid to it, banish thoughts of that 





a letter dated in 1721, from James Logan to 
Hannah Penn: 

“The Proprietor, in a will left with me at 
his departure hence, gave all bis negroes their 
freedom, but this is entirely private: however, 
there are very few left. 

“Sam died soon after your departure, and 
his brother James lately, Chevalier by a 
written order from his master, had his liberty 
several years ago; so that there are none left 
but Sue, whom Letitia claims, or did claim, 
as given to her when she went to England. 
These things you can best discuss. 

“There are, besides, two old negroes, quite 
worn, that remained of three which I received 
eighteen years ago of E. Gibbs’ estate of New 
Castle county.” 

It may be that some of those slaves, ad- 
vancing as they were in age, were retained 
in an unchanged condition, for the humane 
ee of supporting them out of the estate 
in their declining years. William Penn’s last 
will makes no allusion to property in slaves. 

When it became known among the Indians 
that Onas, as they called the Proprietor, was 
about to leave the country, a large number 
of them flocked to Pennsbury, to renew their 


parts for which they (their councils) had been 
held, William Petin gave them match coats 
and some other things, which the speaker ad- 
vised to be put into the bands of one of their 
cossacks or kings, for he knew best how to 
order them. I observed, and also heard the 
same from others, that they did not speak two 
at a time, nor interfere in the least with each 
other in that way in their councils. Their 
eating and drinking was also in mucb still- 
ness. 

“William Penn said he understood they 
owned a Superior Power, and asked the inter- 
preter what their notion of God was in their 
own way. The interpreter showed by mark- 
ing several circles on the ground with his 
staff, until he reduced the last into a small 
cireumference, and placed, as he said by way 
of representation, the Great Man, as they 
called him, in the middle of the circle, so that 
he could see over all the other circles, which 
included all the earth. 

“They went out of the house into an open 
place not far from it to perform their worship, 
which was done thus: First they made a small 
fire, and the men without the women sat down 
about it in a ring, and whatsoever object they 
severally fixed their eyes on, I did not see 


covenants, and to bid him farewell: many of|them removed in all that part of their wor- 


them were sad under a fear and an impression 


iship, while they sang a very melodious hymn, 


“judgment to come,” which Paul so pleaded |that he would never return ; hovering around|which affected and tendered the hearts of 
before the Governor of Judea as to cause him|his promises of friendship, protection and jus-/many who were spectators. When.they had 











enM® Biotremble? Can fasbion’s baneful bouquet, |tice with increasing tenacity, and anxious lest | thus done, they began to beat upon the ground 
and to yanity’s mirthful reign, or pleasure’s intoxi-|those who were left in trust of the administra-| with little sticks, or make some motion with 
und of tating cup, hide from their votaries the omin-|tion of his affairs in his absence might not something in their hands, and pause a little, 
th the Bus handwriting on the wall, that fearfully | prove satisfactory. This gathering together till one of the elder sort sets forth his hymn, 
e, Wao proclaims our dependence, our impotency, our|of the Indians at Pennsbury upon the eve of followed by the company for a few minutes, 
din nothingness? In a word, can any from love|the Governor’s absence from the province, |and then a pause; and the like was done by 
“ge of F if such a world was a memorable and important occasion ;'another, and so by a third, and followed by 
will ; “Too full of tempting snares and fond delusions,” . |they met in council, and for themselves and the company as at first; which seemed ex- 
th yes forego the approbation of Him people, respectively, expressed their earnest 'ceedingly to affect them and others. Having 
“ Whose pervading eye solicitude that all their former covenants done, they rose up and danced a little about 
; Beholds the heart, and sees what passes there ?” might remain inviolate, and agreed, and earn-|the fire, and parted with some shouting like 
papery i. alialh detnens ba dt lfi hat shall estly urged, that if any differences should \triumph or rejoicing.” 
reating | @ se terete tf sally tnmin-vtirtee Reeds F amongst them, such might not be made| There is scope for thoughtfulness in the re- 
aste i Wo eon ene ve | ith |the occasion of alienation and hostility be-'membrance that this interesting people has 
infinite ill a — r re Does ~ ade. With) tween William Penn or his eople and the long since passed away from a large space of 
os a pi Aree Shida Ses oon Sais Indian chiefs or their soiein: bat that justice ‘country which spreads around Pennsbury— 
on ju - ms see mca og am “oa cede ; On °F |should be done under all circumstances, that a people so sincere in their devotions, so moral 
les Saas : coe ie f - ge . d tae all animosities on all sides might be forever in their lives, so warm in their attachmenta, 
CE So: Seve SNE er We; See wae prevented. so unalterable in their friendships ; no linger- 
i would bestow, did we sincerely ask it of Him, We can scarcely sufficiently appreciate in ing remnant remains to represent the race of 
y after § tot only of the well of water springing up| ,1;. day the advantages which resulted from |their worthy fathers, or exhibit the attain- 
o called tto everlasting life for present support, but,| William Penn’s pacific policy toward the In-| ments in civil and religious progress of which 
ly would lead unto living fountains there- dians, and his consequent influence over them. jit was doubtless susceptible. 
‘a Peete SOE WUEla wipe ae tere trem the The mutual hatreds and jealousies between} And as the personal presence of William 
elle whites and Indians which prevailed in other| Penn among the poor Indians was marked by 
wningeey 72h month 10th. colonies, and impeded their prosperity, were many testimonials of affection on their part, 
wondag ‘ ; obviated here; and the early settlers, while and as their friendship was pure, it was 
1 dress;'f A Concise Account of Pennsbury in Bucks pressed with the cares and privations of|deeply rooted and lasting, time and distance 
rae, ee County, Penna., by G. W. B, 1881. pioneer life, experienced not only their friend-|did not wear it out; the memory thereof was 
earl ne (Concluded from page 82.) ship, but their services. precious to them, and they exhibited evidence 
at high It has been said that William Penn died a| J. Richardson, of England, has left an in-|of it long after William Penn had passed away. 
._m slaveholder, but if so, it is manifest that it was| teresting account of a visit which he made at|It appears they had a veneration for Penns- 
avorimee Unintentional ; although there is reason to be-| Pennsbury in the year 1701 or 1702. The/bury on account of associations connected 
d Cos™E lieve that slaves continued to be appendages following are extracts from his memoranda: | with it, and some tribes were wont to perform 
fashic to the estate at Pennsbury after he left Penn-| “1 was at William Penn’s country house,|annual visits to the locality. These visits 
more ¢& sylvania for the last time, and even at the time|called Pennsbury, in Pennsylvania, where I|were continued until late in the last century, 
DOOMIE mm of his decease in 1718, and for several years|stayed two or three days, on one of which I/and perhaps were continued until a later 
wear, ™ after ; yet, as he sets forth in a will which is|was at a meeting and a marriage. Much of|period of time. An eye-witness, who had 
4 still extant, made in 1701, containing this|the other part of the time I spent in seeing to|been a young girl residing with the family 
ere TOS™E clause: “I give to my blacks their freedom, |my satisfaction William Penn and many of occupying the brewhouse dwelling about the 
one eH as is under my hand already, and to Old Sam the Indians, not the least of them, in council |time to which reference has been made, re- 
oe 100 acres, to be his children’s after he and| concerning their former covenants, now again presented that among the annual ee 
al his wife are dead,” it is not likely that he|revived upon William Penn’s going away to|some of great age; and at that period there 


changed his mind afterwards, but more pro-| England, all of which was done in much calm-!yet remained some of the walnut trees that 
bable that those entrusted with his American’ ness of temper and in an amicable way. William Penn had planted, and these were 
affairs, were embarrassed in carrying out his| “When they had ended the most weighty ' objects to which they clung with howling and 


; : 
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savant, 
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lamentation, apparently frantic with grief, 
yet with wild enthusiastic fondness. Some of 
these aged children of the forest bad knowl- 
edge of William Penn personally as well as 
from tradition, and there must have been 
something touching in these exhibitions of 
true-hearted affection for his memory, which 
still remained so fresh and lively, so long after 
his earthly pilgrimage had ended. 

The bursts of affection with which the poor 
Indians sometimes greeted their friend Wil- 
liam Penn were somewbat singular in exhi- 
bition, and, although doubtless annoying, per- 
haps were not altogether displeasing to bis 
generous feelings. ir tradition truly repre- 
sents, these warm-hearted creatures upon one 
occasion met him on the road in the neighbor- 
hood of Pennsbury riding in his coach, and 
from the impulse of the moment, drew him 
from it, and wrapped their blankets around 
him in token of affection ; and so impetuous 
was their zeal to manifest their friendship and 
attachment, that all danger from the fright of 
horses was unheeded, overlooked, or not com- 
prehended, and it was needful for the driver 
to tie them to trees for safety. 

The Governor of a great province sometimes 
condescended to the low estate of the simple- 
hearted and confiding Indians, partaking of 
their venison, their hominy, their roasted 
acorns, and other Indian dainties, joining in 
their athletic sports, and sometimes rivalling 
them in feats of agility; with all of which 
they were immensely pleased. 

be Indians bore frequent testimony that 
William Penn had never deceived them, and 
unbounded was their confidence in his integ- 
rity : doubtless it was good policy in him to 
cultivate their friendship; but apart from 
every temporal consideration, they possessed 
a large share of his sympathy, brotherly kind- 
ness and disinterested love. 

There is something truly pleasing in look- 
ing back to the beginnings and advance, the 
manifestations, comforts, and good fruits of 
the friendship which continued to subsist be- 
tween William Penn and the Indians. Al- 
though he possessed the land which had de- 
scended to them from their fathers, and they 
were exiles from it, still that friendship re- 
mained unimpaired. Were we now to look 
abroad over the scattered remnants of our 
Indian population, how few examples of warm 
attachment, unwavering friendship, and bursts 
of affection would be manifested at the pre- 
sence of those that have been instrumental in 
dispossessing them of their ancient inherit- 
ance, and how few would be the testimonials 
to the justice and generosity of these. 

A scanty remnant of one or two of the eld 
cherry trees, which it is said William Penn 
planted with his own hands, is still obtainable 
as relics. A portion of the brick pavement 
which constituted the cellar floor of the man- 
sion, is now an unaltered portion of the cellar 
floor of the attractive modern farm-house built 
partly upon the foundations of its ancient but 
more pretentious predecessor. The occupants 
of the present dwelling are supplied with ex- 
cellent water from a well near the door, from 
the same well which, yielding the like pure 
and refreshing water, contributed to the neces- 
sities and comforts of the Penn family in days 
which have long since passed away. The 
worthy farmer who now owns and occupies 
the premises, bears the name of William Penn 
Crozier. 

The ancient improvements and the forests 
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have nearly all disappeared from Pennsbury 
and its adjacent surroundings, but the site of 
the mansion is still there, and the river pur- 
sues its wonted course as when the Proprietor 
of a great province and the introducer of a 
new and to the world novel system of govern- 
ment, launched his favorite barge upon its 
waves or tranquil waters, and perhaps contem- 
plated the rapidly-approaching period when 
the progress of civilization would change the 
sylvan scene before him, and his benevolent 
exertions to implant the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty be crowned with success. 


Selected. 
EVERY DAY. 


O trifling tasks so often done, 

Yet ever to be done anew! 
O cares which come with every sun, 

Morn after morn the long years through ! 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway— 
The irksome calls of every day. ° 


The restless sense of wasted power, ° 
The tiresome round of little things, 
Are hard to bear, as hour by hour 
Its tedious iteration brings; 
Who shall evade or who ae 
The small demands of every day? 


The boulder in the torrent’s course, 
By tide and tempest lashed in vain, 
Obeys the wave-whirled pebble’s force, — 
And yields its substance grain by grain ; 
So crumble strongest lives away 
Beneath the wear of every day. 


Who finds the lion in his lair, 
Who tracks the tiger for his life, 
May wound them ere they are aware, 
Or conquer them in desperate strife, 
Yet powerless he to scathe or slay 
The vexing gnats of every day. 


The steady strain that never stops, 

Is mightier than the fiercest shock ; 
The constant fall of water-drops 

Will groove the adamantine rock ; 
We feel our noblest powers decay, 
In feeble wars with every day. 


We rise to meet a heavy blow— 
Our souls a sudden bravery fills 
But we endure not always so 
The drop-by-drop of little ills; 
We still deplore and still obey 
The bard behests of every day. 


And even saints of holy fame, 

Whose souls by faith have overcome, 
Who wore amid the cruel flame 

The molten crown of martyrdom, 
Bore not without complaint alway 
The petty pains of every day. 


Ah, more than martyr’s aureole, 
And more than hero’s heart of fire, 
We need the humble strength of soul 
Which daily toils and ills require ; 
Sweet Patience! grant us, if thou may, 
An added grace for every day ! 


Selected, 
THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 
A little brook went singing 
O’er golden sands along, 
And as [ listened to it 
It whispered in its song. 


“ Beneath the steady mountain,” 
I thought I heard it say, 

“My crystal waters started 
Upon their winding way. 


“T fondly hoped that flowers 
Should bloom upon each side, 
And sunshine alway cheer me 
Wherever I might glide. 


“Through grassy meadows flowing, 
And birds on every tree, 
I hoped that each hour passing 
Would pleasure bring to me. 


“Yet hopes once bright have perished ; 
But rarely have 1 seen 
The lovely birds and flowers, 
The meadows soft and green. 


“Through barren paths and lonely, 
My way has often led, 
Where golden sunshine never 
Has cheered my gloomy bed. 


“ O’er rocks I’ve had to travel ; 
O’er precipices steep 
I onward have been driven, 
And madly made to leap. 


“The winds have sighed around me, 
The clouds in darkness hung, 
And sadness has been mingled 
With music I have sung. 


“ But still, wherever running, 
My life has not been vain ; 
T’ve helped to grow the forests 
That wave across the plain. 


“The forests build the cities, 
And ships that sail the sea, 
And the mighty forests gather 
Their nourishment from me. 


“So onward! onward ever! 

With singing I will go, 

However dark and dreary 
The scenes through which I flow.” 


A higher law than pleasure 


Should guide me in my way ; 
Thus 'mid the rocks and forests 4 
Comes music every day, 


For ** The Fri o 


Circular of the Bible Association of Friends it 


America. i 

In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the 3rd of Eleventh month, the Cor- 
responding Committee would press upon 
Friends, who have been engaged in the di 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the import 
ance of furnishing full and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their re- 
port seasonably to the ae 

It may be recollected, that in making dona 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided: in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa 
ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution, 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and form 
warded; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Address John 8. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

CHARLES RuHoaps, 
JAMES WHITALL, 
Committee of Correspondenee, 
Philada., 10th month, 1881. 
QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals ha 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Seripture 
by the Auxiliary during: the nes yeep ? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have be 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. Foe many members, male and female, are th 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? \ 
4. What number of families of Friends reside wit 
its limits? ‘ 
5. Are there any families of Friends within ye 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Seripture 
in good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how manf 
6. How many members of our Society, oe 

reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Ho 
Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may prob 
be — of by sale within your limits? y 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to suppl 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished 
the Holy Scriptures? i 
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‘9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
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A deposition from Melinda Newby in re-jdisregard and set aside the action of a reli- 
gard to the unity of Catharine Mulloy with/gious body under certain circumstances, and 
Orthodox Friends was ruled to be irrelevant} wi:l control the use or disposition of property, 


ish each mensber of our religious Society, capable of|t0 the case. I was informed that Catharine 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pnr-| Mulloy on her death-bed had said: she had 


chase it? 
11. How many Bibles.and Testaments are now on 
hand? 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


Western Friends in Court. 


(Concluded from page 86.) 

From the records of one of the county 
courts of Indiana, evidence was obtained that 
a woman in the station of minister, in Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, had, in ber official ca- 
pacity united six couples in marriage, The 
laws of this state, it, is said, require that only 
ministers who have been ordained, sball be 
qualified to perform this rite. 

The following minutes of the Ohio Select 
Yearly Meeting (Binns) were offered and ex- 
ception taken: 

inute of 1877.—“This meeting was brought 
into deep exercise and travail concerning un- 
sound and mystical views and expositions 
which appear here and there in certain of our 
members, in opposition to the plain scriptu- 
ral doctrines of man’s darkness and deadness 
in sin by nature, and his redemption there- 
from by the Lord Jesus Christ, whose shed 
blood is the alone means of cleansing tbe soul 
from all the guilt of sin: it was directed, that 
a non-acceptance of this doctrine, is a mani- 
fest disqualification for the station of min- 
ister or elder.” 

Minute of 1878.—“ This Meeting renewedly 
feels the importance of purging itself from 
all unsoundness in doctrine, and we hereby 
re-affirm the substance of the minute of last 
year, and subordinate meetings are directed 
to carry out the instructions therein given, 
in reference to such cases. 
lieve that there is any principle or quality in| 
the soul of man, innate or otherwise, which, | 
even though rightly used will ever save a) 
single soul; but that it pleased God, by the 
Sakon of preaching, to save them that) 
believe; and the Holy Spirit is sent to con- 
vince the ungodly of sin, who upon repent- 
ance towards God, and faith in Jesus Christ 


Holy Spirit in the soul of every man, as dan- 
gerous, unsound and unscriptural.” 

A deposition was offered from Benjamin P. 
Cosand, a minister of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting. This was to the effect that himself 
and others were appointed a committee by 
the Select Yearly Meeting of North Carolina, 
to labor with some of their members on ac- 
count of unsound doctrines that had been 
introduced among them. The committee ac- 
cordingly visited some-of the select members 
and advised them to burn a certain objection- 
able document and also such other papers in 
their houses, as advocated like sentiments. 
The reader may be interested to know that 
this document containing the unsound doc- 
trines was the Declaration of Faith, adopted 
by the entire Society of Friends in America, 
in 1830! This evidence was objected to as 
irrelevant, and also on the ground that the 
Select Yearly Meeting had not endorsed the 
course of the committee.* 


*The Yearly Meeting has not been held since the 
committee was appointed. 


We do not be-|8' 


rather her will should be burned than that 
her money should fall into the hands of the 
Progressives. At one time during the trial 
the judge suggested that as the testatrix knew 


regardless of the action of the religious organ- 
ization having it in charge. These are cases 
where property, by devise, gift or grant, has 
been devoted to certain pious uses, or the pro- 
pagation of certain religious tenets, or the 
support of a minister or a school preaching 


that some Friends beld sentiments different|or me mani certain religious doctrines, or in 


from others, if she had desired her will to be 
administered only by those holding the estab- 
lished principles, she would have so expressed 
it therein. But it is to be remembered that 
in 1868, those of Progressive sentiments had 
not developed the great changes that they 
did afterwards ; and that Catharine Mulloy 
had probably never contemplated a separa- 
tion in ber meeting. 

- After the Discipline of 1865, and that issued 
by the. Progressives bearin 
1881 bad been offered as waiiends Evan Had- 
ley wasre-examined. Hestated that his Quar- 
terly Meeting, after the separation in the 
Yearly Meeting in 1877, accepted the reports 


some way has had impressed upon it in the 
creation of the fund, or the gift, devise, or 
grant of the property, a devotion to certain 
religious purposes. In all such cases, upon 
well settled principles, in no respect conflict- 
ing with the principles of the cases above 
cited, the courts will see that the property is 
not diverted from the purpose to which it 
was originally devoted, so long as there is 
any one entitled to and secking its applica- 


the imprint of|tion according to the original design, although 


a very large majority of those having the 
fund in charge may be attempting its diver- 
sion to other purposes.” 

“ But where the property in controversy 


from the Progressive body. No change had|has been devoted to an ordinary charity, un- 
taken place in the subordinate Monthly Meet-|connected with the support, promotion or 


ings since that time. 
and West Union Monthly Meetings. 


These are White Lick |benefit, in any way, of any peculiar religious 


belief; or where as in the case at bar, it is 


The case was then submitted without argu-|devised to a religious society in trust only, 
ment on 4th day afternoon, the 7th of 9th|for ordinary charitable purposes, under like 


month. 

Several Friends from Philadelphia and 
Ohio were present, prepared to testify to the 
history and position of their respective Yearly 
Meetings, as well as to other matters. - After 
what had occurred, however, it was thought 
that their testimony would not be received, 
and — were not examined. 

The Indianapolis Journal of 9th mo. 22d, 
contains the decision of the judge, which is 
iven at considerable length. 

Judge Hill holds that the question at issue 
is simply: “which of two bodies, each claim- 
ing to be the true White Lick Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, is identical with the 
body that received these bequests from Catha- 
rine Mulloy.” He bases his opinion in favor 
of the Progressives on the following points : 
The continuation of their organjzation ; their 
correspondence with the same Yearly Meet- 
ings as in former years ; their preponderance 
of numbers, and the absence in 1877 (the 
year the division occurred) of any contro- 
versy, excepting the question of recognition 
of the two contesting Plainfield Quarterly 
Meetings. The Yearly Meeting was compe- 
tent to decide this question. 

He quotes in support of this last opinion, 
from a number of decisions; among others 
that of Connett vs. Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church, &c., 54 N. Y., 551. It is said: 
“ Having thus reached the conclusion that 
this was an ecclesiastical matter and that the 
church judicatories had jurisdiction of it, we 
cannot enquire whether they have proceeded 
according to the laws and usages of their 
church, nor whether they have decided the 
matter correctly. 
this country, repeatedly announced by the 


circumstances ; in such cases no inquiry into 
the religious opinions of either of the con- 
tending parties is admissible ; with the possi- 
ble exception of admitting it solely for the 
purpose of aiding and identifying the party 
entitled to control the fund.” 

This “possible exception” is a very im- 
portant matter indeed, involving the whole 
question, as the bequests were made to 
“ White Lick Quarterly Meeting of Friends.” 

The departures, respecting which such a 
large amount of undisputed testimony was 
offered, are thus referred to: 

“T am not unmindful of the fact that evi- 
dence was before me that for some time pre- 
vious to this separation, in various meetin 
for worship under the control of the Western 
Yearly Meeting, or of the committee ap- 
pointed by it to superintend and take charge 
of such meetings for worship, various depart- 
ures from what are claimed as the established 
usages of the Society of Friends, in the mode 
of conducting its worship, were indulged in ; 
and doctrines were taught by the ministers 
which are claimed to have been inconsistent, 
and in conflict with the doctrines and faith 
of that Society. 

“ But where was complaint to be made of 
such conduct? Was it to be brought imme- 
diately before the civil courts? Or was it 
not a matter clearly to be brought, in the 
first instance, at least, befure the proper tri- 
bunals of the Society itself?” He goes on to 
speak of Meetings for Discipline and the 
Meeting for Sufferings, as tribunals better 
qualified to hear and judge as to “what was 
necessary and proper to be done in the premi- 


It is the settled law of|ses,” than any civil court could be. 


This is true enough. But when a large 


most learned judges and highest courts, that|majority in these meetings refuse to apply 
in such cases the civil courts must take thejany relief in the premises, what course is 
decisions of the ecclesiastical courts as finaljopen to those who cannot conscientiously 
and binding upon the parties.” take their children to places of worship where 

That there are cases where the civil tribu-|they are continually exposed to influences 
nal rightfully supersedes the ecclesiastical isj}and teachings which the parents believe to 
admitted. He says: “I am aware of a linejbe wrong? That the judge failed to realize 
of decisions holding that the civil courts will|the importance which Friends attach to their 
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réligion, seems evident by the foregoing re-|points the way, our different bodies in the|a fearful number of instances, some of which — 
marks. same countries may be brought into one,|many readers will recall, of absolute disbelief 
On some points he really seems to have| with promise of largely-increased usefulness.|in the existence of a God or in penalties for 
been misled by not understanding the facts.|Such unions, we believe, should be prudently] sins committed in this life to be exacted in . 
For instance where he says: encouraged, and when they occur under fav-| future one.” . 
“ There is no evidence of any action of the}orable auspices should be hailed with great) Ecclesiastical Contest among Roman Catho- 
Yearly Meeting itself as a body, that is even|joy. lics.—The following, taken from the St. Louis 
claimed to have been a departure from the] “But while many are praying and waiting] Presbyterian, shows in a striking manner how 
confession of faith, or discipline, or the usages|for them, let us respect each other, especially] little of the real power of managing the 
and practices of the Society.” in all matters of Church discipline, and main-|cuniary affairs of their congregations is yes. 
The testimony of Robert W. Hodson shows} tain just and truly fraternal relations ; and|ted in the laity among Roman Catholics, 
that protests had been made in the Yearly|being one in doctrine, aims, and essential} During the late session of the legislature ~ 
Meeting year after year. John W. Furnas|methods, and really one spiritual organism,|of Michigan, Calhoun, a Roman Catholie 7 
was asked if there was any other cause for|let us bring together annually in one year-| member of the House of Representatives, and — 
the separation than the Plainfield contest,| book the results of our labors under God, snd onions of the Judicial Committee, repors — 
but was debarred from answering. The dis-|be known every-where as one Methodist/ted a bill providing that all ecclesiastical © 
cipline of 1881 contains radical changes from| Church.” property shall be vested in the hands of © 
that of 1865, in doctrine and the principles} Among the items of advice, we observe ajlay trustees. In presenting this report, Cal 
of church government. It is true that these| caution that First-Day Schools should not be} houn said: 
changes were not adopted in 1877. allowed to take the place of public Divine} The congregation in Catholic churches have no 
In another place the judge remarks: “I|service, lest a generation should grow up who] voice whatever in temporal affairs; such matter 
think it is also clearly established * * */will neglect the assembling of themselves to-| are entirely controlled by the priests. Councilmen 
that no new Yearly Meeting can be set up|gether for worship. Their members are en-|#e ws pnt ue a bert names 
and become a part of the Society of Friends,| couraged to be liberal, not only in contribu-|# Cerin number, and out of those the councilmen 


without the consent of all the other Yearly|ting for church purposes, but for the “chari-| 4. = aatedl. OS comses) pee 


; : ; oo : ; ad friendly to them, and who will do their bi 
Meetings.” Whe fact is, that Philadelphia) ties required to ameliorate the condition of) They hae no control in any event, and are mere 


Yearly Meeting, never was asked to give and|the human race,” and in order to this, “let bookkeepers or clerks. The congregations 
never did give consent to the setting up ofjall our people, young and old, be trained to: nothing to do with fixing pew-rents or other reve 
either Western, Iowa, Kansas or Canada|the entire consecration of property, and Dues, or with the disbursement of any revenues, 
Yearly Meetings.” hence to liberal, systematic giving, ‘ accord-| = ee he eee are fixed for 

The decision is contained in the following|ing to the ability which God giveth.’” a ie een 
words : They think it is time that all their places} He called attention to the fact that no such 

“It appears to me that the evidence estab-|of worship and institutions of learning be powers are vested in Protestant pastors, bit 
lishes that the plaintiff Society is the actual,|freed from debt, so that no more money be that, in ull Protestant congregations, the peo 
identical and real White Lick Quarterly’ paid in interest ; and sensibly advise that, in ple have full control, and manage their tem- 
Meeting of Friends, intended by the will of) the erection of buildings for these purposes, poral affairs through trustees of their own 
Catharine Mulloy to be the trustee of the two) extravagance be avoided and economy and,choosing. By way of illustrating the wit 
funds devised by the fourth and seventh) convenience be consulted. dom and necessity of such a law as his com 
clauses thereof, and that my finding must,| The evils of intemperance are referred to,|mittee recommended, he gave an example of 
therefore, be for the plaintiff.” and an appeal is made that “the force of a| the oppression to which Roman Catholics are 

The defendants have appealed to the Su-|consistent example, and of private and pub-|not untrequently subjected, by describing the 
preme Court of Indiana, and the case is ex-|lic influence” of their 4,000,000 members character of a priest in one of their best 
pected to be heard by that tribunal in about |be brought to bear against “this grievous|churches. Said Calhoun: 

a year from this time. E. M.  |crime.” 

CorrecTion.—In the last number, page 85, third). “With equal earnestness we bear our tes- 
column, lines 25-26, for “ White Lick,” read “ West timony against war, and insist upon the most 
Union.” faithful efforts of nations to settle all difficul- 
lh _,,, | ties by peaceful arbitration.” 

tte eer “ Finally, brethren, we most earnestly de- 
Religious Items, &c Ray 4 Cerne nahi tian pee 
Th : , 5 preteen ned our people should avoid al’ Selt| an extortioner who has exacted exorbitant payments 
e Ecumenical Methodist Conference—One laudation. We have reached numbers andj o¢ poor widows and orphans for funeral masses; a 

of the noticeable events in the religious world} wealth and power, which fearfully expose us| consummate hypocrite. Is a priest from 
is the recent gathering at London of dele-|to temptation to church pride.” mercenary motives, and only for the opportunities 
gates from all the various sub-denominations; Dis-Hstablishment in Scotland. —We \learn| it gives him to get an easy living and dupe sincere 


ali 


This priest has diverted property from the uses 
for which the congregation procured it, to the uses 
of himself and friends, On the part of the os 
gation it is no mere personal dislike of him, It is 
a loathing of his character and methods. He is # 
notorious, shameless liar, Has been sued for slam 
der and compelled to retract. Is grossly dishonest; 








into which the followers of John Wesley have from English papers that John Dick Peddie, 
become divided. This conference of the|M. P. for Kilmarnock, has given notice that 
Methodist bodies commenced its meetings on;at the next session of Parliament he will 
the 7th of the 9th mo., in the City Road|move in the House of Commons the follow- 
Chapel, where Wesley preached a century ing: 

ago, and closed its session on the 20th of the 
same. 


At its last meeting an address was adopt-|Scotland is indefensible on public grounds; 


people out of their money. He has vilified the liy- 
ing and the dead, and prostituted everything sacred, 
even the sacraments ot the church, to his malicious 
ends. He is addicted to the use of liquor, Is am 
ignorant, vicious, malicious, thoroughly d 

and depraved wrétch. Any one who will look at 


That this House is of opinion that thejhis bloated, discolored, swinish face as he stalks 
maintenance of the Church Establishment in| about streets can tell what he is. 


And yet he is re- 
tained there against the express wish of the people.» 


ed directed to “The Ministers and Members’ that in the ecclesiastical circumstances of the| People must submit to him and attend his mass, or 


of all the Methodist Churches throughout the|country it is eminently unjust; and that a 

World,” from which the following informa-| measure for the dis-establishment and dis-en- 

tion and extracts are taken. dowment of the Church of Scotland ought tu 
The delegates were about 400 in number,|be passed at an early period.— Selected. 

and represented a total of 4,800,000 members,| Infidelity and Crime—The N. Y. Evening 


be called non-Catholics. 





For “‘ The Friend.” » 
Natural History, Science, &c. 


Ventilation. —It is to the exhalations from ~ 


and, including their families, not far from| Post says: “A careful survey of the murders,|the skin and lungs that the heavy, sickening 


20,000,000 people in all. 


They came from all;suicides, and other great felonies committed|smell noticed on first entering a crowded room 





the known organizations of Methodists, 26|in the chief cities of the United States during|is due. Odors being volatile and exceedingly ti Thi 
in number. Among these sub-divisions, the|the last ten years shows that a heavy frac-|light, these exhalations rise to the highest aad 
address says: tion of the perpetrators were atheists and free|portions of the room ; and, if not allowed @ it; " 

“We are happy to observe decided tenden-| thinkers. These unhappy persons, persuaded| escape, accumulate there, saturating tho aif ier . 
cies to a closer, if not organic, union with) that life is the be-alland end-all here, imagine|from above downward, and finally reachi the IC 
each other. The example of three of the|that they can jump the life to come. A col-|the floor. Of all the noxious matters in te, whict 
Methodist Churches in Canada, and two in| lection of letters and other papers often left|fouled air of a poorly ventilated school @ Meth, 
Ireland, indicates that when Providence by criminals, when anticipating death, shows| public building, these are at once the 
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) and from school, his residence being at a con- 
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tible, the most offensive, and the most THE FRIEND. claiming the pure principles of the Gospel. 

idly prostrating. A distinguished physi- : The Yearly Meeting at London was therefore 

dan, writing of an infant, nursery under his as riots rightly looked up to with great respect, and 
where the children did not thrive, and TENTH MONTH 29, 1881. 


constantly appealed to for advice and assist- 
many died of diseases of the digestive or- ance in the emergencies that were arising. 


says: “One remarkable circumstance| In the article headed “ Western Friends in| Excepting a comparatively small number on 
observed was that there was a faint odor al-|Court,” in our last number, it was said by one|the Continent of Europe, nearly all Friends 
ways present in theroom. Yetit wasalarge|of the witnesses that correspondence with|then lived in countries subject to the British 
yoom, about fifty feet in length, One side of|other Yearly Meetings had never been re-|crown; and London Friends were frequently 
the room was made up of windows which |garded as an essential accompaniment of the|called on to labor with the government in the 
went up about ten feet where the roof or ceil-| organization of the Society of Friends. interest of their brethren in the American 
ing bevelled up in an inverted 4 shape, which| There has been so much misapprehension|colonies. The correspondence between Phila- 
raised the room in the centre seven or eight|on this subject, that it may be profitable to|delphia and London Yearly Meetings, which 
feet more. Do what I would,I could not get|examine into the origin of the practice of|was kept up from the earliest times to a com- 
rid of this smell. One day, being much an-|sending annual epistles to each other, which| paratively recent date, furnishes several illus- 
noyed thereat, I procured some long steps|long existed in our Society. trations of this in the period prior to the revo- 
which extended about three feet above the| Like the Apostle Paul, who daily felt the|lutionary war. 
upper ledge of the windows. On walking |care of all the churches, George Fox watched| Though this intercourse with the parent 
,no sooner had I got my head one foot|with great interest over the society he had| Yearly Meeting was maintained by probably 
above their level, than I found a terrible odor |been so largely instrumental in gathering from | all the offshoots, yet there was no correspond- 
that made me feel giddy and sick, and I was/the various professions of his day. He kept/ing re of communications between 
glad enough to come down. I instantly sent|}up an extensive correspondence with Friends|themselves. Friends of Philadelphia in writ- 
fora workman, and desired him to removel|in different parts of the world, who forwarded|ing to London Yearly Meeting in 1714 on the 
three or four tiles at each end of the room, on|to bim frequent accounts of their sufferings|Aftrican slave trade, request them to advise 
alevel with the highest point of the roof.|for the truth, and of the spread of the prin-|with Friends “in other plantations where 
He did so. In ten minutes all odor had dis-|ciples of the Gospel in their respective neigh-|they [slaves] are more numerous than with 
appeared ; but his work was no sooner ended | borhoods. us, because they hold a correspondence with 
than he was taken very giddy and practically| In 1689 he wrote an epistle to the Quarterly| you, but not with us, and your meeting may 
sick, s0 completely had he been overcome by|and Yearly Meetings of Friends in America,|better prevail with them, and your advice 
the pestilential atmosphere.” in which he advises them to “ write over once} prove more effectual.” Yet epistles and depu- 
A Remarkable Pony.—A well-authenticated |a year, from all your Yearly Meetings to the| tations were frequently sent between the dif- 
and extraordinary case of the sagacity of the| Yearly Meeting here, concerning your dili-| ferent Yearly Meetings in America, especially 
Shetland pony has just come under our notice.|gence in the truth, and of its spreading, and} when any subjects arose of common interest, 
Ayear or two ago William Sinclair, pupiljof people’s receiving it, both professors and|or where the help or counsel of neighboring 
teacher, Holm, imported one of these little|prophane, and the Indians; and concerning] bodies was desired. As early after the open- 
animals from Shetland on which to ride to|the peace of the Church of Christ amongst|ing of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting as 1683, 
yourselves.” William Penn and others were appointed to 
He was then approaching the end of life,|write to Friends in the other colonies, and 
and, conscious of the failing of his bodily|suggest the establishment of a general Yearly 
powers, through the multiplied labors, hard-| Meeting for all the provinces from New Eng- 
ships‘and sufferings he had undergone,. he|land to North Carolina. Though this scheme 
desired the channel of intercourse might be|was not carried out, yet it opened the way 
kept open, when he would no longer be able|for more frequent intercourse between the 
to.extend advice or help as had been his cus-| brethren in different localities, who had many 
tom. This is shown by another document!subjects in which they were mutually inter- 
dated 1690—“ All Friends in all the world,| ested, as in the case of slavery already referred 
that used to write me of all manner of things|to. So that, in 30 or 40 years it became the 
ired effect for a short time, but he had only|and passages, and I did answer them,—let| usual practice of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
ptfairly at work once more in the smitby|them all write to the Second-day’s Meeting|to keep up a correspondence with the other 
then the pony’s bead again made its appear-jin London, directing them first to their cor-|bedies in America, as well as with London. 
mee at the door. respondents there ; and the Second-day’s Meet-| Whether they pursued a similar course with 
On ep ceene a second time outside to|ing in London, for them to answer them injeach other, in those early times, we do not 
ttive t @ pony away, with a blacksmith’s in-|the wisdom of God ; and let a copy of this be| know. 
tinct he took a look at the pony’s feet, when |sent to all places in the world among Friends,| Dublin Yearly Meeting was not included in 
heobserved that one of its shoes had been|that they may know and understand this.” | this correspondence, except in one or two in- 
Having made a shoe, he put it on, and} In an account of the rise and progress of | stances when special circumstances called for 
waited to see what the animal would do.|the Society drawn up by George Fox in 1689, \it, until some years after the separation of 
fora moment it looked at the blacksmith, as|he speaks of the Yearly Meeting in London| 1827. 
ifwking whether he was done, then pawed|as actively laboring to relieve any captives,| As Friends in America became more numer- 
mee or twice to see if the newly-shod foot|prisoners or sufferers among Friends in Tur-|ous, and accustomed to the transaction of the 
ws comfortable, and finally gave a pleased|key or any parts beyond the seas; as assist-| weighty business that devolved upon them, 
Migh, erected his head, and started home at|ing and laboring for those who were undef|they naturally came to depend less and less 
brisk trot. The owner was exceedingly | persecution in any place; and as annually re-|on the judgment of their brethren across the 
surprised to find the animal at home com-|ceiving accounts from all the Yearly Meetings| ocean ; though still closely bound to them by 
pletely shod the same evening, and it was|in the world, and writing to them again ; “so|the bond of a common faith, and by the tra- 
only on calling at the smithy some days af-|that once a year at the Yearly Meeting, God’s| ditions of the church. Hence, their epistles, 
terward that he learned the full extent of his|people know the affairs of Truth, how it|which originally partook somewhat of the 
pony’s sagacity.— Orkney Herald. rene and how all walk according to the|character of letters of information sent to a 
ruth; having a heavenly airway oil meeting, became the friendly greet- 

















siderable distance from the school-buildings. 
Up to that time the animal bad been unshod, 
but sometime afterward Sinclair had it shod. 
The other day the blacksmith, whose smithy 
Ba long distance from Sinclair's house, saw 
the pony, without halter or anything upon it, 
walking up to where he was working. Think: 
ing the animal had strayed from home, he 
trove it off, throwing stones after the beast 
make it run homeward. This had the de- 





one with another in the heavenly society and|ings of co-ordinate bodies. London Yearly 
That which holds the first place in our affec-| fellowship.” Meeting ceased to be regarded as the head to 
tions, which is uppermost in our thoughts,} In those early days, the members of our} whose judgment the others felt bound to sub- 
and which we pursue with constancy, whether|Society in Great Britain were probably far] mit ; but rather as the first among equals, whose 
tig money, or pleasure, or power, or ease, is|more numerous than in all other parts of the|advice carried great weight, but which was 
our god. We may say, “Lord, Lord,” but|world ; and they included the most of the sur-!accepted and followed only as it commended 
the lord whom we worship and serve is that|vivors of those faithful ministers who counted iteel? to the calm judgment and better feelings 
Which fills our hearts and rules our lives,—|not their lives dear unto them, so that they| of those.to whom it was communicated. 


ist Recorder. might finish the work assigned them, of pro-| In this altered condition of the Society, the 





reasons which induced George Fox to recom- 
mend the sending of annual reports from all 
parts of the world to London, no longer oper- 
ated. The burthens of the Church had be- 
come divided between the different Yearly 
Meetings, each of which watched over its 
domains, seeking for help from each other as 
seemed needful. Without watchfulness on 
the part of Friends, the custom of preparing 
annual epistles might easily degenerate into 
a formal thing; and mere moral essays with 
little of the savor of life might take the place 
of those statements of the condition of the 
Society which were very properly sent in the 
beginning for the information of what was 
then practically a superior meeting. 

If Philadelphia Yearly Meeting should re- 
sume its correspondence with other co-ordinate 
bodies, it is much to be desired that it should 
watch the restraining as well as the constrain- 
ing directions of the Head of the Church, and 
be willing to omit the preparation of epistles 
when it feels that it has nothing to say. In 
private life, we do not feel it an essential con- 


dition of true friendship to send letters at|to $1.45 per 100 pounds; mixed, $1.25 to $1.35 per| Eleventh month 24d, at 8 o'clock P. m. 


stated times to those we love; neither ought 
it to be so regarded in the case of Yearly 
Meetings. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The President has nominated and 
the Senate has confirmed Edwin D. Morgan to be Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, vice Wm. Windom, resigned. 

The reductions of service on the steamboat and Star 
routes are believed, at the Post-office Department, to 
have nearly reached their limit. These have already 
oo a saving to the Government of $2,200,000 an- 
nually, 

The steamship Parthia, from Liverpool, due in New 
York this week, has on board several tanks of younz 
English soles and turbot, under care of a competent 
man, who has been entrusted with the work by Prof. 
Baird, of the U. 8. Fishery Commission. They will be 
placed off Coney Island, in sandy bottom, in about 10 
or 15 feet water. This is the third attempt of the kind. 

The first steamer that ever came to the port of New 
York from the Phillipine Islands, the Malabar, arrived 
on the 24th inst., with 2325 tons sugar, said to be the 
most valuable cargo of that commodity ever imported 
into the United States from any country. The firm to 
whom it was consigned have sold it for $360,000 to a 
leading sugar-refining firm. The duties amounted to 
$125,000. 

The steamer Leipzig, which arrived at Baltimore on 
Seventh-day, from Bremen, brought among her cargo 
8000 cabbages, imported from Oldenburg, in Germany. 
This novel importation is due to the scarcity and high 
price of home cabbages. 

The number of immigrants who landed at New York 


during the twelve months ending the 18th of this month, 
was 868,045, against 270,356 during the serpentine 


pores of last year: 130,802 came from Germany, an 
.294 from Ireland. 
It is now authoritatively stated that the corn crop in 


Minnesota will be double that of last year, and that the 

damage by late rains has been overstated. As a rule, 

injury to crops from weather influences are overstated 

at the.start, yet it is these overstatements, rather than 

the facts as finally ascertained, that usually control the 

oe markets. Ohio, too, turns out quite a crop, 
e 


. 


THE FRIEND. 






10th month 15th, 1881. The number of males was 187, 
of females, 154. There were 55 deaths from consump- 
tion, 20 from typhoid fever, 20 from marasmus, and 20 
from old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 3}’s, 101; 4}’s, 113}; 4’s, 1163; 
currency 6's, 132. 

Cotton continues quiet, but prices remain about the 
same as last quoted. Sales of middlings are reported 
at 11} a 12 cts. per Ib, for uplands an New Orleans. 

Petroleam.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export, and 
8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour continues dull, but prices were unchanged. 
Sales of 1900 barrels, including Minnesota extras, at 
$7.75 for clear, and at $8 for straight; Pennsylvania 
extra family at $7.12} a $7.374; western do. do. at 
$7.50 a $8.25, and patents at #8.25 a $9.25. Rye flour 
moves a $6 a $6.12} per barrel. 

Grain.—W heat is dull, but options 3c. higher. Sales 
of 3700 bushels Delaware red and amber at $1.46 a 
$1.48. Rye is steady at $1.08 for Pennsylvania and 
¥1.03 for western. Corn is quiet and steady. Sales of 
9000 bushels including yellow, at 72} cts.; mixed at 
713 cts.; steamer at 70 a 71 cts.; No. 3 at 70 cts., and 
rejected at 70 cts. Oats are less active, but steady. 
Sules of 11,000 bushels, including white at 50 a 52 cts., 
and rejected and mixed at 49 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market,—For week ending 10th mo. 
22d, 1881.— Loads of hay, 327; loads of straw, 46. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.35 


100 pounds ; Straw, $1.10 to $1.20 per 100 pounds, 

Beef cattle were dull, and prices were a fraction 
lower ; 4800 head arrived and sold at the different yards 
at 3 a 64 cts. per Ib., the latter rate for extra. 

Sheep were dull and rather lower: 16,000 head ar- 
rived and sold at the different yards at 2} a 5} cts., and 
lambs at 4 a 74 cts. per pound, as to condition. 

Hogs were in demand; 4500 head arrived and sold 
at the different yards at 7} a 10} cts. per Ib., the latter 
rate for extra. 

Foreicn.—It is estimated that 43.670 tons of pro- 
duce, including 20,466 tons of coal, were lost at sea 
during the recent gale. A majority of the wrecked 
vessels were colliers, but the general produce, as well 
as building materials, petroleum, herrings, tar and oil 
cake lost aggregate 13,257 tons, The balance of the 
losses consisted of salt, iron and timber. 

The steamship Great Eastern has been put up at 
auction, and bought in for £30,000. She was launched 
in 1857, after many difficulties incident to the launch- 
ing of a very long ship, sidewise, instead of with the 
stern at the foot of the ways, asisusual. It is said that 
the launch itself cost between three and four hundred 
thousand dollars before she was got off the ways, and 
her entire cost up to this time, including extensive re- 
pairs, is stated at the neighborhood of $25,000,000. 

At the last meeting of the Land League a manifesto 
was issued, advising members of the League henceforth 
to pay no rent until the leaders are released. This was 
speedily followed by a proclamation from the English 
Government warning all persons that the Irish National 
Land League, or by what other name it may be called, 
is an unlawful and criminal association, and that all 
meetings to carry out or promote its designs or pur- 
poses are unlawful and criminal, and will be prevented 
and dispersed by force. The proclamation warns the 
Queen’s subjects connected with the League to discon- 
nect themselves from it and to abstain from giving 
further countenance to it. 

All the powers and resources at the Government’s 
command, the proclamation says, will be employed to 


protect the Queen’s subjects in the free exercise of their 


lawful callings and occupations; to enforce the fulfil- 
ment of all lawful obligations and to save the process 
of law and the execution of the Queen’s writs from 
hindrance or obstruction. 


Tt calls upon all loyal sub- 


yield of wheat being 27,215,248 bushels, which is| jects to uphold and maintain the authority of the law 
70 per cent. of last year’s unusual production. Oats|and the supremacy of the Queen in Ireland. 
exceed the crop of a year ago by 3 per cent. The hay} When the news reached the Land League’s Dublin 
product is nearly as large. Corn is set down at 62 per|office of the Government’s proclamation, a hurried 
cent ; rye, 85. The pastures throughout the State have|council was held. The books and documents were 
been revived by the abundant rains. secured, and letters from the country were destroyed. 

The breaks in the Sny and other levees, near Quincy, | Many books and papers were carted to a place of safety. 
Hlmois, have resulted in a great flood. The farmers|The lights were extinguished and the doors were 
in the surrounding country have lost heavily, princi-|locked. The executive officials decamped, fearing ar- 
pally in live stock, and much damage has been done to| rest, leaving only a stock of note paper and envelopes. 
railroads. Archbishop Croke has written a letter protesting 

Tennessee cattle that have been compelled to live on| against the manifesto of the Land League, which meets 
withered grass during the long drouth, are reported in| the approval of the clergy generally. The Dublin cor- 
remarkably good condition. 

The report of the Registrar of the Board of Health| parts of the country since the promulgation of the proc- 
states that there were 341 deaths in this city last week,|lamation against the Land League have been satisfac- 
43 more than occurred during the corresponding week|tory. There has been no disturbance of business, and 
of last year, and two more than during the week ending| the people are much relieved.” 








respondent of the Times says: “ Accounts from different 


Preparations are making at Moscow for the corong ‘ 
tion ot Alemaiee the Third. F 

The Novoe Viemya says: “ It learns that an : 
exists between England and Russia, in which the former 
binds herself not to send agents to Merv, and the latter 
not to send agents to Afghanistan. 

The three hundredth anniversary of the annexation 
of Siberia to the Czar’s empire will soon be 
at Irkutsk and in other cities of Asiatic Russia, A 
volume will be published describing the immense 
gress which the country has made since the an 
one section of it being devoted to an account of 
services rendered by the Polish exiles, of whom itis 
estimated that within the past generation upward of 
100,000 have gone into the country. 

It is reported from the interior of British Col 
that not one-fourth of the crops there will be sa 
wheat and barley “ being frozen as they stand.” ‘The 
season has been the most inclement known since the 
settlement of the country by the whites, 

Colonel Mercer’s recent exploring party on the Span. 
ish river, in Ontario, are said to have distovered vag 
pine forests containing more than 24,000,000 feet of 
superior lumber, with good facilities for its conveyang 
to market, 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committe. 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fou 


10th mo. 1881. E. Smuru, Secretary, — 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD 
LEGE. ties 
An adjourned Annual Meeting of “The Co 
of Haverford College” will be held in the 
room, Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadel 
Fifth-day, Eleventh month 17th, 1881, at 3 o'clock 


Friends generally are invited to attend, J 
7 


Epwarb, Bert.e, Jr., See It p 

na isi 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, © from 
The WINTER TERM commences on Second-day, the 


month 31st, 1881. Pupils who have been 

entered and who go by the cars from Philad 

obtain tickets at the depot of the West 

Philadelphia Railroad, corner of Thirty-firstand 

nut streets, by giving their names to the 

there, who is furnished with a list of = bere 

urpose. In such case the passage, including 

hee Rion the Railroad Station, will be charged at th 

School, to be paid for with the other ins a 

at the close of the term. Tickets can also be 

of the Treasurer, 304 Arch street. Conveyandtes 

be at the Street Roap Station on Second and 

days, 10th mo. 31st, and 11th mo. Ist, to meet the tra 

that leave Philadelphia at 7.30, 9.30 and 11.15 4._, 

and 2.30 and 5 P. M. : 
pas> The Union Transrer Company will send for 

BAGGAGE to any place in the built-up part of 

phia, if notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnat Stat 

the South East corner of Broad and Chestnut at 

Market St. Ferry, (north side), and will deliver i ab 

the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad depot ata 

charge of 25 cents per trunk, to be paid either when the 

order is given or when the trunk is called for. For the 

same charge they will collect baggage from any of the 

other railroad depots, if the railroad checks held for 

baggage are left at one of the offices of the 

Company above designated, or are delivered to an 

of that Company, who will usually either ~s 

the train as it approaches the city, or will be 

the depot on the arrival of the train; but passengt 

the Philatelphia and Reading Railroad should 

their checks and leave them at 838 Chestnut or Broad 

and Chestnut. In all cases it must be ‘stated thatl 

baggage is to go to Westtown Boarding School by way 

the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ~ 
Baggage thus put under the care of the Union Tr 

fer Company, will not require any attention . 

owner either at the 31st and Chestnut St. depot or® 

the Street Road Station, but will be forwarded ¢ 5 

the School ; but the card receipts given by the Transit 

Company should be left with the Baggage master at 

31st and Chestnut St, depot, 5 
Durine THE Session, passengers for the School 

be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of 

first train from the City, every day except First-d: 

and small packages for the pupils, if left at F 
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Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, well be forwa in up 
every Sixth-day at 12 o'clock, except on the last two OUR the 8 
days in the Twelfth month, and the expense ch & to 


their bills. 
Tenth month 17th, 1881. 
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